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3 MASTAR’S PRESENCE WITH HIS SISTER'S LETTER. i 
THE GRAFTON FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE GOVERNESS AND NURSE. 
“But, mamma, Mrs. Grafton says ‘% 


During the first month of Mrs. Grafton’s em- 
ployment all had gone on smoothly. Mrs. Blanque 
was in raptures when she spoke of her treasure of 


“ Never mind, Eleanor, what Mrs. Grafton says; | a new governess for her little girls. So clever she 
but. attend to me.” 


| was, so devoted to her work, and so “apt to 
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teach ;’’ and then, poor woman, she had moved 
in such good society, though she was now reduced 
to earn a living by teaching, Mrs. Blanque said; 
and a great deal more than is n to repeat. 

A month later, and the tone was modified. Yes, 
Mrs. Grafton was a very excellent woman, and, on 
the whole, a very good teacher. Her daughters 
were certainly very fond of her, and she had a way 
of getting them on, especially in some things ; and, 
to be sure, everything is not to be expected, for we 
cannot expect perfection anywhere. She would 
have liked. it better, Mrs. Blanque said, if her 
daughters’ governess had been more aw fait in the 
modern methods of giving instruction. She posi- 
tively knew nothing of the system of teach- 
ing. Poor thing! how should she, when the —— 
system wasn’t introduced when Mrs. Grafton was 
formerly a governess? However, she did very 
nicely, all her disadvantages considered ; and where 
there was one better, there might be ten worse. 
Only it was rather a disadvan’ to have: a 
teacher for the girls who was, as she might say, 
really inexperienced. Still she had no idem of 
changing, for the salary no doubt was an object to 

oor Mrs. Grafton, and she was certainly very 
ind to the girls, and very punctual and diligent, 
and very lady-like. 

A month later still, and the tone of admiration 
and approbation was yet more faint. Mrs. Blanque 
was afraid that poor Mrs. Grafton’s losses and 
trials had made her melancholy, and unfit to have 
much to do with young people—at any rate, with 
those who were in different circumstances from her 
own. She did not want a governess to teach 
religion to her children.. Religion, to be sure, was. 
all very well and quite proper; but it was out of 


place in a school-room. Still the girls were get- | Blan 


ting on, and, so much as Mirs; had to do, 
it was not to be expected she pey much 
attention to such: things, andi it was a comfort to 
know that her damghters were not wasting their 


time in idleness ; they were getting more and more 


income derived ftom her , She could 
not succeed, asi her small capital slowly diminished. 
Then, it was impossible not to see and feel the 
gradual alteration towards herself in her employ- 
er’s sentiments. Mrs. Blanque’s manners 
become evidently more cold and distant; and: the 
poor daily governess keenly felt the miseries of 
dependence. Even her hardly-earned wages were 
or appeared to be grudgingly paid; and, sometimes, 
the words were on her lips which would at once 
have severed the connection, which was becoming 
more and more irksome, both to the employer and 
the employed. But they did not escape; for in 
what other way could she hope to exert herself 
with a brighter prospect of success? And there 
were her young pupils; in many respects they 
were ignorant, sometimes they were perverse; but 
she had obtained a hold on their affections, and 


had | friendless one, she k 


she might do them 
mained unspoken, and 
was renewed. 

But the words were soon 
“But, mamma, Mrs. Grafton 

“Yes, and that is how Mrs. Grafton abuses the 
confidence I have placed in her: she teaches my 
own children to despise me—to set up her opinions 

inst mine !” 

“Indeed, mamma, she does not; she always 
tells us to attend to all you say. TI only meant that 
Mrs. Grafton——” 

“Silence, Eleanor! How dare you contradict 
me? But it is plain that Mrs. Grafton is drawing 
away my own children’s affections from me :” and 
Mrs. Blanque burst into a flood of tears. 

“My dear, this is very unpleasant,” said Mr. 
Blanque. “Here I come from the city at night, 
jaded and tired out, and want a little quiet and 
peace; and to have it broken in this way! I 
thonght, a while ago, you had found a pheenix of a 
governess; but she seems to be like all the rest 
you have tried. New brooms sweep clean, I sup- 
pose: I find it so; but if the person doesn’t suit 
you, why don’t:you get rid of her at once? There 
are plenty more to: be got, arn’t there ?” 

es, plenty more, no doubt. That day Mrs. 
Blanque had. heen: strongly besought to patronize 
a young lady who had the —— system at her 
fingers’ ends, and whe would be enchanted to 
undertake the-entire charge of three young ladies 
so intemesting as the ehildren of Mrs. Blangne. 

Such an. iy ¥ soon a “ge 
again ; ras decency w permit, 
and Mrs. Grafton’s: last 


ood. No—the words re- 
conscientious diligence 


spoken, nevertheless. 


eee 


as 8 
the transfer was: 
Visit asa.daily governess was paid to Blank-hense, 
Kenan. 

“ Oly mamma,” said Lotté, “Iam glad yon-are 
pod p> bomgat gaeel for I know yow have had a 
good to put up with; ae” 
tee, Andinow you will havemore time fi 
Beantifnl drawings ; and I am sure that. must be 
pleasanter than going out every day as a.geverness 
—~in all serts of weather, toa.” 

“Tt might be, Lotté, if drawing: were of any 
further use——” 


And it is of use, mamma, is if not, when you 
| get money for every one you do?” 
“LT cannot get money 


for any more, the m 
| te: whona T hare sold. them hee Mailed i ion. 


but we must not be east: down, Letté:” 
Lotté sobbed herself te sleep i 
Weeks, long: 


dreary weeks, passed away in fruit 
less attempts to obtain employment; and if again 


ir was not fasten 


the lethargy of de 
? , at least, the 


upon the 
eart-sick- 
ness of hope deferred. 

Qne-evening, in. early spring, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the-deer; and suddenly stopped. A loud 

and hasty footsteps on the stairs, 
and Mr. Bfanque entered the widow’s sitting- 
room. 

“Mrs. Grafton—dear Mrs. Grafton—I havn't 
many words to spare, nor time; you have not for- 
gotten our Eleanor—our darling Eleanor ?” 

“ Certainly not. Has anything befallen her P” 

“She is ill—very, very ill—dying for anything 
we can tell. And she is constantly asking for 





you. Nothing else will pacify her. She may not 
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live through twenty-four hours—the physician 
tells us so; but it may calm and perhaps save her, 
if you will come and watch by her bed-side, one 
night—only one night. She knows I am come to 
ask you; will you do us this favour?” and as he 
spoke big tears rolled down the father’s cheeks. 

“T will return with you; that is, I will willingly 
do so if Mrs. Blangue wishes it.” 

“Mrs. Blanque joins with me in wishing it; 
she implores you not to refuse. Name any remu- 
neration you please ; but waste no time—poor, 
poor Eleanor !’ 

That night and the next day, and the following 
night and the succeeding day, and through many 
days and nights, was Mrs. Grafton an almost con- 
stant attendant at the dying-bed of her former 
pupil. And she watched almost alone, for the 
disease was a fever of the most infectious character, 
and the mother, shrinking with dismay and fear 
from danger and the shadow of death, had with- 
drawn from the scene. Not quite alone, however ; 
for the father, rugged in character and immersed 
in the business of life, yielded to the bitterness of 
grief, and, by that bed-side, with frantic earnest- 
ness, would have called back, had it been possible, 
at any price, the life of the dying child. 

“ Don’t leave me, please Mrs. Grafton ; don’t go 
away,” whispered the fever-stricken girl. “ Tell 
me again that happy story—those loving words.” 

And Mrs. Grafton knew what happy story and 
loving words were meant—where Jesus had taken 
the young ones in his arms and blessed them, and 
had said, in all the tenderness and strength of 
Divine love, “Suffer the little children to come 


kingdom of heaven.” And while the dying child 
was comforted, the anxious teacher and nurse was 
confirmed in her faith, that never is it too early to 
take “ the little ones” to the Saviour; and that of 
all things, that education is the most fatally 
defective which leaves to the future chances of life, 
and problematical opportunities, the one great 
science of life—the knowledge how to die. 

A few days later, and the scene was changed. 


would not return to the house in which death had 
so lately triumphed. To recruit their health and 
spirits, and to banish from their minds the painful 
sense of their late sorrow, the bereaved parents 
crossed the Channel, and commenced a continental 
tour; and as Mrs. Blanque had discovered that 
home education was very imperfect and very 
troublesome, and had moreover heard that there 
were no schools like French schools for giving a 
brilliant tone and polish to the intellect, as she 
said, they were accompanied by their two remain- 
ing daughters, whom they intended to leave at 
Paris, A short note from Mrs. Blanque, and a 
more substantial acknowledgment from her hus- 
band, reached Mrs, Grafton soon after her return 
naw, ; and thenceforward the connection was 
closed. 


Letters! letters! nowhere, surely, are you more 
welcome than at school. Overflowing with love 
and kindness, and remembrances of home, sweet 
home. No hard, dunning, galling, disputatious 
lines do you contain: no evil tidings are feared 








unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the | k 


The child died and was buried. Then came the | 
closing of the desolated mansion, for the mother | 





from you, when the r schoolboy bursts the 
seal and expects to » as a matter of course, 
that all is well, and that father and mother, bro- 
thers and sisters, are quite impatient for the holi- 
days. Sometimes a little good advice perhaps; 
and this goes for what it is worth, or less, as the 
case may be; but no scolding, no hard words, no 
grave suspicions. Letters! letters! Rowland Hill 
and penny-postage for ever! if only for the sake 
of schoolboys. 

There were letters delivered at the Academic 
Institution one morning—a whole heap of them ; 
for the days of penny-postage were young and 
fresh ; and everybody must send letters, if only for 
the novelty and fun of having them conveyed, no 
end of miles, so ridiculously cheap. 

Around Mr. Pennepoint, at twelve o'clock, was 
a group of expectants. “There’s one for me, sir, I 
think—and for me—and me—and me? Are you 
sure, sir, there is not one for me—or for me—or 
for me P” 

At last the distribution was made; one only 
remained. “Grafton—Bertie Grafton—where is 
he?” Bertie was at his desk. Thefeud between 
his schoolfellows and himself had never been well 
healed; and with Mr. Pennepoint he was at irre- 
concileable strife. 

“ Here’s a letter for you, Grafton, But mark 
me, you don’t have it till you have worked out 
that sum correctly that I gave you yesterday.” 

“You have no right to keep my letter from me,” 
retorted Bertie, warmly ; “and it was like a tyrant 
to set me a sum you knew I could not do. I 
don’t believe you can do it yourself—without the 

@ ~ 


The teacher smiled grimly, held up the letter 
tauntingly, and then locked it in his desk. 

It was later in the day; school was over, and 
the boys were playing—all but Bertie, who moodily 
paced the farthest side of the play-ground; and 
who can tell the bitter thoughts that rushed into 
his mind when he remembered that.a year and a 
month ago—not more than that—his bright hopes 
and prospects had all been buried in his father’s 
grave. He felt a touch on his shoulder, and turned 
hastily round. 

“Here, Bertie; here is your letter:” it was 
Freeman, the only one of the boys with whom he 
deigned to hold intercourse: “I made old Penne- 

int give it up. It was a great shame of him to 
alt it, and so I told him; and I told him some- 
thing else, too—no matter what. But I got the 
letter for you.” 

Bertie’s first impulse was to tear it up unread ; 
but he cast his eyes on the direction—it was his 
sister’s writing ; and he broke open the letter. A 
ery of anguish accompanied the first hurried glance. 
Then he rushed hastily from the play-ground to 
the master’s parlour. 

“ Hey, Grafton! what’s the meaning of this, 
sir; where are your manners ?—to burst into a 
room in that way. And what do you leave the 
ground for, sir? and what makes you look so 
fierce and angry ? That won't do here, you know. 
And that letter in your hand—what is it all 
about ?” 

Bertie handed the letter to his master, who read 
it without sharing very largely in the boy’s emo- 
tions. “So, I see, your mother is Tare bad 
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fever. Tam sorry for it, Grafton. "And the young | 


person who writes is your sister, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ A very creditable note, I must say—very well 
expressed. Well, I am sorry for the news; but 
we must hope for the best. 
over this agitation, though it is quite natural. 
But how is it you did not have the letter before 
this ?” 

“Mr. Pennepoint kept it from me, sir; but 
that is not what I wished to say.” 

“ Well, what is it then? You know it is very 
irregular—all this sort of thing.” 


“ Sir, I wish to go home,” replied the boy, sud- | 


denly drawing himself up, and speaking in a tone 
of decision. 
“Home, sir—home!” returned Mr. Vyvian, 
wish to go home ?” 

“Yes, sir; I must go, sir;” and then, unable 
longer to restrain his grief, he burst into tears, 
and added, imploringly—* My dear, dear mother, 
sir! you see what Lotté says; do read the letter 
again, sir. IfI do not go directly, perhaps I may 
never see my mother again. And she wishes— 
that is, Lotté wishes—me to come,for she is in 
great trouble; and we have no friends, sir, for we 
are orphans, poor orphans, you know, sir. Do let 

“me go, sir.” 

“ You are making a very wild request, Grafton ; 
and you know that as well as I do. I know 
nothing of your mother, Grafton; she did not 
place you under my care, and she does not pay for 
your board and education. I am responsible to 
your guardians—and very excellent gentlemen they 
are—and if they had wished you to go home it 
would have been a different thing: but this letter! 
—how am I to know that there is a word of truth 
in it? and if there be, what have I to do with it ? 
There, that will do—none of your angry glances ; 
leave the room. I have made up my mind on 
the subject!” Ah! it is well that Mr. Vyvian 
was not a type of all schoolmasters! Many could 
we name who temper with a parent’s affection 
the unavoidable sternness of discipline. 

Bertie raised his eyes after this harsh speech, 
and looked into the schoolmaster’s face. There 
was no sympathy there—no compunction. Once 
more he opened his lips to speak; but the words 
died away unspoken, and he slowly and statelily 
withdrew. 

The next morning there was a boy missing when 
the roll was called. No one answered to the name 
of Bertie Grafton. He hadn’t been seen that 
morning. His bedfellows had found his couch 
empty, and had wondered what he could mean by 
getting up before them. If there was one—and 
there could be only one—of his schoolfellows who 
knew more than this, he held his tongue. 

The premises were searched; but Bertie was 
not to be found: inquiries were made at the neigh- 
bouring cottages; but the boy had not been seen. 
So all the school instinctively concluded that 
Bertie Grafton had “run away ;” for the bed-room 
window, they now remembered, was half open 
when they rose; and it was not so far from the 
ground that a venturous boy might not drop from 
it safely ; and in the hedge of the play-ground was 
a gap, through which a boy might creep upon 


You must try to get | 


| smile. 
speaking slowly and raising his eyebrows; “you sir?” 





sufficient occasion. Yes, 
of it, Bertie Grafton had run away from school; 


/ and they wondered they had not thought of this 


before, and also that he had not done it before. 


“ And you believe, then”’—we shift the scene 
to the counting-house in the city, to which we have 


, once before introduced the reader; the speakers 


were Mr. C. and Mr. Vyvian——“ you believe, then, 
that the boy really absconded ?” 
“ Of course, sir, he must have done it; and there 


is a moral certainty that he went straight home,” 
| replied the schoolmaster. 


“Perhaps he did; I should say, under the cir- 


| cumstances of the case, it is most likely he did,” 
said Mr. C., with his accustomed but equivocal 
“ And what do you propose to do, my dear 


“T thought I would come first and report the 


| case to you; and then—if you can give me the 


mother’s direction—I would go, armed with your 
authority, and take him back again.” 

*T would not do that, if I were you, Mr. 
Vyvian: remember the fever; you may catch it, 
my dear sir! It would be a serious thing to take 
back a fever to the school, would it not ?” 

Mr. Vyvian started, and looked uneasy at the 
thought; it had not occurred to him before. 
“ Well, sir, I hope you will acquit me of all blame, 
at any rate. There is no calculating on such 
things as these in the best regulated establish- 
ments, you know; and, of course, no guarding 
against them.” 

“ You are quite right, my dear sir; you cannot, 
in any way, be blamed. As to the boy, you of 
course would not receive him back again; and 
indeed, after this, we shall wipe our hands of him 
altogether, for he must be a bad and ungrateful 
young fellow. However, you may leave it all with 
us; and, of course, you will charge the expenses of 
this troublesome journey in the half-year’s account, 
which we shall pay as usual. By the way, you are 
aware that our sénior partner is about retiring 
from business; and Mr. Robinson—you know Mr. 
Robinson—is entering the firm as junior partner.” 

* Ah, a clever boy his son is, sir,” exclaimed 
Mr. Vyvian, enthusiastically. 

“Tam not surprised to hear it: like son, like 
father, you know, all the world over. Well, sir, if 
we can do anything in the way of recommending 
your school, you may command our services ;” and 
Mr. Vyvian was bowed out of the house. 


THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 


THERE has been exhibited for some time, in 
Hanover-square Rooms, a spectacle which, to say 
the least of it, is among the most interesting and 
most perplexing ever submitted to the curious 
gaze of a London population. It consists of two 
children ; one a boy of seventeen, the other a girl 
of eleven. Who and what are they ? is a question 
which arises in the mind of every reflecting spec- 
tator, kut which no one appears able satisfactorily 
to answer. They are advertised by their guar- 
dians as specimens of an unknown race of people ; 
but men of science are loth to acknowledge that 
they are such, and the highest scientifie authorities 
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in theland have expressed very varying opinions con- 
cerning them. The published history, which pro- 
fesses to yield the required information, is made up 
of so many romantic and improbable elements, 
that we, with others, are slow to credit its details. 
An outline of them may be given ina few words :— 
In 1849, there arrived in the city of New York a 
Spaniard of the name of Velasquez, bringing with 
him the two children in question. His story was 
to the effect, that, in company with two other ad- 
venturers, one a gentleman of Baltimore and the 
other an engineer from Canada, he had been upon 
an expedition in search of an Aztec city never before 
visited by Europeans. That the party discovered 
the city, and resided in it for some time. That 
there his companions had been slain, and that he 
had with much difficulty escaped, bringing with 
him the two children. In the absence of any very 
profound faith in this story, visitors are much puz- 
zled to account for the appearance of the children, 
who do somehow strangely corroborate the allega- 
tions of the Spaniard’s narrative, in spite of the 
extravagant romance which characterizes it. Mr. 
Stephens, the celebrated traveller, in his work on 
Central Ameriea, makes mention of a small race of 
people devoted to the service of the priests, and 
who, being forbidden to marry out of their own 
caste, have degenerated to the stature of the Lilli- 
putians. Velasquez asserts that these children are 
specimens of this very race, and his work recounts 
the events of their seizure and abduction by him 
from the Aztec city of Iximaya, after the murder 
of his companions in the expedition. 

Without adding one to the numerous conjec- 
tures afloat upon a subject so involved and inter- 
esting, we shall briefly describe the impressions of 
our own visit to Hanover-square Rooms, and 
leave the reader to follow our example, in seeing 
and judging for himself, and coming to such con- 
clusion as he can as to the origin of these singular 
beings. The exhibition of the children is prefaced 
by a lecture, briefly detailing the circumstances of 
Velasquez’s narrative, but leaving the hearers to 
accept or reject it, as they choose. We should say 
that, as a general rule, the story is listened to 
much as a fairy tale would be, and as little 
accredited—until the children appear ; after which 
disbelief is succeeded by doubt, and that perhaps 
by qualified credence among no small portion of 
the audience. When the children are put upon 
the platform, we see a couple of active, diminutive 
beings, with countenances decidedly Jewish, who 
run and roll and jump and leap about in the most 
abundant enjoyment of animal spirits, and ex- 
pressing in their acts and looks a relish for fun 
and frolic and innocent practical joking. In their 
conduct towards each other, and to strangers who 
show them kindness, they are affectionate and 


loving. The boy is generous and disinterested, | 





The first momentary impression of the spectator 
is that they are dwarfs—an impression which is 
banished, however, by a second glance. The head 
of a dwarf is invariably larger in proportion than 
the body—the heads of these children are smaller, 
and both together are less than that of the re- 
nowned Tom Thumb. Their mode of sitting 
down is altogether peculiar, and as different from 
the manner in vogue either among Turkish or 
Christian nations as one of those modes is from 
the other: when seated on the ground they turn 
the soles of their feet outwards. The hypothesis 
of their being a new race is, at least, countenanced 
by some unaccountable differences in physical con- 
formation, which no one, that we are aware of, has 
attempted to explain. When they bite their food, 
they do it with their side teeth, because their front 
teeth do not meet, but those of the lower jaw strike 
against the palate. This peculiarity might be per- 
haps matched in individuals of European races ; but 
what shall we say to the strange circumstance that 
the ears of both these children are not in the place 
where the ear is invariably found upon the head of 
other races? In them, the ear is in fact elevated 
its whole length above the usual position—the 
lower portion of it being upon a level, not with 
the base of the nose, as it is with us, but with the 
centre of the eyes, and the top of it upon a level, 
or nearly so, with the crown of the head. It has. 
been suggested, by certain parties skilled in the 
detection of imposture, that these children have 
been the victims of artificial and cruel means used 
to stop their growth, in order to convert them into 
profitable money-making monsters ; but what could 
any such treatment effect towards changing the 
locality of an organ? The supposition of such 
treatment, either by bandaging, compression, or 
other analogous means, is moreover not borne 
out by any detectable result. The forms of both 
are in perfect proportion, and with the exception of 
a little staggering of gait in walking, and which is 
not at all perceptible in running, their actions are 
in all respects natural and graceful. 

But it appears to us that by far the most remark- 
able circumstance in connection with these human 
phenomena is, their Silence. Here are two human 
beings, of the ages of eleven and seventeen years, 
possessing the organs of speech in perfection, yet 
utterly unacquainted with language, even the 
most simple or fragmentary. Three years ago, 
when they first came under the control of their 
present guardian, neither of them could articulate 
a word of any lan This is accounted for by 
him on the presumption that they really are what 
Velasquez asserted them to be—mere dumb instru- 
ments of the priesthood of Central American 
paganism—kept by the priests in cells apart, with- 


| out education or social converse, and periodically 


exhibited as objects of awe and mystery to the 


and will readily bestow on the girl a part or the | deluded multitude at the performance of the reli- 


whole of any delicacy he receives ; but she is less | gious ceremonies. 
He, | they have learned a few English words, which 
| they pronounce with tolerable accuracy: “ good- 
bye’—' 
| uttered distinctly, even by the girl; and there can 


so, and cares especially for ‘number one.’ 
though boiling over with animation, is easy tem- 
pered; she, irritable and soon incensed, but as 
soon pacified. Both behave just like happy infants 


During the last three years 


“ all gone” —“ cracker” —‘ Margaret” —are 


at play; but are far more intensely and con- | be no doubt that in course of time they might be 


tinuously vivacious, being, though active the 
whole day, never fatigued or weary, and retiring 
to rest only at eleven at night. 


‘taught to converse in simple language. At pre- 


sent, however, they never speak to each other, 
and only utter the words and phrases they know 
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at the request of their guardian. They laugh 
loudly and heartily enough at times; and if one, 
in their unceremonious frolics, happens to strike 
the other, the hurt, real or supposed, is imme- 
diately compensated, after the manner of infants, 
by a kiss. Considering their want of speech, they 
exhibit a most pleasing degree of intelligence, and 
appear to understand whatever is spoken to them 
by their guardian, readily obeying his slightest 
word. They fetch any article for which they are 
sent, evidently remembering, though they cannot 
utter, the names of things. They have the curi- 
osity of all children, and examine with much 
eagerness any new article that is put into their 
hands ; but make ludicrous mistakes occasionally, 
such as testing the merits of an opera-glass b 

applying it to the lips. Though fond, like all 
children, of sweets, they will eat nothing they 
receive from the hands of strangers until their 
guardian gives them permission to do so. In 
intellect they are but infants, and will always 
remain so,’ the smallness of their brain precluding 
the idea that they possess the reasoning faculty to 
any very improveable extent. 

The resemblanee of these children to the sculp- 
tured forms on the ruined remains of the Central 
American cities, some of which are represented 
sitting, with the arms at right-angles and resting 

. on the thighs, is too striking not to be readily 
remarked. It is singular, and perplexingly cor- 
roborative of the story of Velasquez, that the arms 
of the boy cannot be extended at their full stretch, 
which would seem to imply that he had sat for 
years in the posture of the sculptured forms which, 
it is alleged, were but representations of others of 
the race. Further, it is proved by the testimony 
of three American ministers, that shortly after 
their arrival in New York, a lady presented the 
children with an Aztec idol, which both, the boy 
especially, regarded with evident veneration. By 
accident the idol was broken, and when the frag- 
ments were shown to the boy, he fell into a passion 
of grief, and exhibited a spectacle of wretchedness 
and woe which it was impossible to witness with- 
out pain; the inference from which is again in 
favour of the Spaniard’s story. 

Whether that story be true, even in the main, 
is more than we can undertake to decide: for the 
particulars of it we must refer the reader to the 
published pamphlet, which is now pretty widely 
circulated ; but, whether true or false, or partly 
true and partly false, which is far most probable, 
it contains nothing really more extraordinary than 
is the bodily presence in London of the two children 
themselves. If the book is apocryphal—and that 
it certainly is—we should have required a severer 
term in qualifying the assertion of a man who 
should have promised us the spectacle of two 
human bei possessing the organs of speech in 
perfection, and yet knowing no language, and the 
tips of whose ears were upon a level with the 
crowns of their heads. Yet here they are; and 
the sight-seeing people of London flock to see and 
fondle and kiss and caress them, to laugh at 
their merriment and innocent humour, and to 
pe over the mystery of their fate and the 

umiliating probability of their alleged origin and 
history. 

In the meanwhile we are promised a solution of 





the ethnological puzzle these children present 
before long. It is said that the American govern- 
ment have placed Colonel Freeman at the head of 
an exploring party of five hundred men, and that 
they have already set forth upon their mission to 
the supposed city of Iximaya. Its position is 
stated to be in latitude 17 degrees north, and 
longitude 90 degrees 45 minutes west. It is not 
to be found set down in any published map, nor 
mentioned by that name in the narrative of any 
traveller. Diaz, the soldier chronicler and com- 
ion of Cortez, records the passage of the forces 
of that chief through the district, and within 
sight of the city; but says that they were not 
strong enough to undertake its capture. Whether 
the city of Diaz yet survives and maintains its 
solitary independence, and imprisons within its 
walls the remnants of the old Aztee race, dwindled 
to the stature of pigmies and debased to the intel- 
lectual standard of infancy, will appear in due 
time; and in the interim we must leave the pro- 
blem of the Aztec children to puzzle the savans 
and to gratify the marvelling propensities of the 
wonder-loving portion of the public. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
A DIALOGTE FOR THE TIMES. 

Labour, Good morning, Mr. Capital; you have an 
easy time of it. You walk about with a jaunty air; 
you have your kid gloves and your silver-headed 
cane, and amuse yourself from morning till night. 
I, on the other hand—why, look at me! My jacket 
is dirty, my hands are blistered, and I have to 
toil the whole day long with the sweat of my brow; 
surely things in this world are strangely divided. 

Capital. Is not your name Tom Forge ? 

L. Mt is. 

C. And did I not see you last Monday going to 
Richmond, washed and shaved, and with a good 
broad-cloth coat on P 

L. You did: but what of it; I worked for my 
coat. 

C. And in my youth I worked for my capital. 

ZL. True; but there are many in London who 
never worked in their youth. 

C. If they did not do it, their fathers, or those 
who left them the capital, did it for them. Capital 
is just the surplus of labour, and there can be no 
capital without’ labour. 

I. That sounds all very well. Still I complain 
that it is provoking that, while Labour works so 
hard and Capital works so little, Labour should 
have its pence and Capital its pounds. 

C. I admit that there is an apparent anomaly ; 
but yet all observation and experience go to prove 
that no crusade on the part of Labour against Ca- 
pital will ever advance the interests of Labour one 
iota, but rather the reverse. 

I. How so ? 

C. Have a little patience, and [shall explain my 
reasons to you presently. The connection subsist- 
ing between Capital and Labour observes certain 
laws ; and you can no more contravene those laws 
than you can roll back the current of a river. 

I. Do you mean to say that the Creator or- 
dained the working man to be miserable P 

C. Certainly not; but I hold that the essential 
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order of things admits of the working man better- 
ing his condition according to certain rules, and ac- 
cording to those only. 

ZT. 1 see you are a political economist, all ot 
whom are cold-blooded, and who would have the 
mechanic to starve according to the rule of three. 

C. Harsh words go for nothing in argument ; so 
pray reserve your censure for a little until we 
come to closer quarters. I have said that capital 
is the surplus of labour. Every article that you 
possess beyond the merest necessity of life is ca- 
pital. Skill and character are also capital. Sir 
Joseph Paxton scratches a few lines on a sheet of 
drawing-paper, and receives five hundred guineas 
for this, the plan of some new crystal erection ; but 
the labourer who may toil for a whole year at the 
building may not receive thirty pounds, And 
there is yourself/—what are your wages ? 

I. They average thirty shillings. 

C. Well, the porter who opens the gate to you 
in the morning will not receive more than fifteen ; 
and dissipated men, whose head and hands are as 
good as your own, won’t receive ten. This shows 
what skill and character are worth. 

L. 1 admit all this, or at least a part of it; but 
what I object to is, that Capital when once created 
comes forth and claims its lion’s share. 

C. There you are mistaken. Capital has its 
limits, beyond which, like Labour, it cannot ven- 
ture with impunity. Do you take in a cheap peri- 
odical P 

D. Yes. 

C. Then I shall illustrate my position by refer- 
ence to the history of one of them. Not to men- 


tion collateral parties, the principal individuals con- 
cerned in the production of a cheap periodical are the 
paper-maker, printer, binder, bookseller, contribu- 


tors, editor, capitalist, and projector. The three 
last may centre in one individual, but it is better 
for my purpose to conceive of them as three dis- 
tinct parties. All the persons mentioned may be 
dormant, or comparatively so, till called into active 
effort by the projector, who seeing what he regards 


gives both his labour and his capital to th@venture, 
but none of the rest will do the same. The paper- 
maker, printer, and binder, or at all events their 
subordinates, will not wait until the three, four, or 
six years are expired, when it is calculated that the 
work, if successful, will repay its proprietor: they 
must have half-yearly, monthly, weekly, and some 
of them immediate cash payments for their ser- 
vices. Even the literary man does not wait. Well, 
if the work fails, does the proprietor go to the 
different parties and ask back the money which he 
paid to them? No. Or, if he asked it back, would 
they give it to him? Certainly not. Then, when 
the work succeeds, are they who ran no risk, who 
worked at the time and were paid for it, who had 
no care or thought about the issue of the specula- 
tion, are they entitled when profits come in to 
turn round and demand a share of them P 

ZI. I should say not. But then you said some- 
thing about a capitalist ; no doubt he will fill his 
pockets whatever the others do. 

C. I was coming to that. You see me an old 
fellow. I plead guilty to a few thousands, and it 
may be that the projector of this imaginary peri- 
_— may have borrowed of me one thousand 








pounds, after his own cash has been sunk. I do 
with my notes as you do with your labour, invest 
them ; but run no risk. Now, as things go at the 
present moment, I cannot with decent security get 
more than four per cent. interest for the loan of my 
money. I got five some two or three years ago, 
but just now I am glad to get four. My thousand 
pounds, which cost me so many days and nights of 
toil when I was at your age, yields me ft 
pounds a year, and no more—and that, you know, is 
but a trifle above the half of your wages. Then 
in all loans there are risks; I may lose my capital 
altogether, and in the course of eight days be 
worse off than you. 

I. But, instead of loaning your money, you may 
become a partner in this said periodical. 

C. Good; and in that case I might receive no 
interest at all for some years; and if the concern 
fails notoriously, and my partners have no means, 
I may have to pay all liabilities and be totally 
ruined. Now confess, does Capital tread the rosy 
path that you imagined P : 

I. You certainly have staggered me to some 
little extent ; but what hinders Labour to co-ope- 
rate and do without Capital, or with less assistance 
from it ?- 

 C. Nothing in the world ; both the Labour and 
Capital markets are as free as the wind that blows. 
The mechanic may turn master when he pleases, 
and = master may turn workman when he has a 
mind. 

I. Then why should not the working men com- 
bine, and get employment direct from the public, 
without the intervention of masters at all ? 

C. Nothing prevents it. 

LI. But you smile. 

C. Yes; because I consider the scheme absurd. 

I. But why should it be so P 

C. My good fellow, knowledge is of two kinds : 
the firsts, that a thing exists ; the second, the rea- 
son why it isso. I generally content myself with 
the first. Co-operative bodies of the kind you 


| refer to have seldom succeeded, and that should be 
as an open field, starts forward and occupies it. He | 


reason sufficient for most men to be cautious in 
committing themselves to them. 

I. But on former occasions they may have been 
improperly conducted, and if started on better 
principles they might be more successful now. 

. Lam afraid not. Division of labour answers 
best in all things. Capital and Labour have each 
their respective functions, and the interests of each 
are best subserved when they are separately at- 
tended to: You engineers lately had a strike; 
suppose you turned master engineers your- 
selves; you must first have capital to purchase 
workshops, tools, and raw material. Say that five 
hundred of you have saved 100/. each, and that 
you commence business; those who have no capi- 
tal must work with masters as before, or starve. 
Your capital is sunk in preliminary operations, and 
you can get no money to live on till sales are 
effected. Where are you then? Markets may be 
dull and a slack season prolonged, and if you have 
to wait until your co-operative goods are all dis- 
posed of, you will feel the consequences very un- 
pleasant. 

L. But how do masters manage under such 
circumstances P 

C. My answer to that will be best illustrated 
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by a simile. I need hardly explain to you the 
office performed by the fly-wheel of a steam-engine ; 
if any machinery were directly set in motion by 
the action of the piston, it would be irregular and 
uncertain ; whereas the fly-wheel, by accumulating 
power, regulates and harmonises the motion of 
the whole machine. In like manner, the masters 
in this country do not merely make to order—their 
capital enables them to anticipate orders, and to 
fill their warehouses in preparation for the first 
symptom of demand. It thus tides Labour over a 
difficulty, which Labour unaided could not contend 
with. 

LZ. 1 do not see why, in time, Labour, by accu- 
mulating capital, could not get over this disad- 
vantage. 

C. But there are other disadvantages. 

L. State them, if you please. 

C. I should be treating you to an essay on 
manufactures should I give you all my objections 
in detail ; but I may mention a few of them. Your 
five hundred shareholders start equally at first, 
but such a body of men could not long maintain 
an equal race in the battle of trade. Some must 
labour at inferior departments, others may not re- 
main steady, and a third class may be laid up from 
sickness; and hence it is obvious that these three 
classes mustdrawless revenue than theirneighbours. 

I. I admit that. 

C. And, in doing so, do you not see that you 
are admitting some of those elements that have 
already made the present system obnoxious ? 

L. 1 may appear to do so, but our great objec- 
tion is to the large share of profit claimed by the 
employers. 

C. We shall proceed with our argument. You 
cannot all ply the hammer; some of you must 
keep the books, purchase raw materials, sell manu- 
factured goods, collect accounts, pay wages, keep 
moneys; in other words, manage. Would you 
propose to remunerate these persons at the same 
rate that you pay ordinary workmen ? 

L. Certainly not. I would allow them, say 
five per cent. on the amount turned over. 

C. Would you indeed? Then, mark me; if you 
could guarantee, one year with another, five per 
cent. on the amount turned over, there are thou- 
sands of employers in this country who would 
gladly sell their establishments to you and your 
brethren, and manage for you at the rate proposed. 
But are you not better as you are? At present, 
the raw article is purchased and the wrought 
article sold, books kept, idleness and dissipation 
checked, money procured, bad debts met, and 
wages paid, all without risk or trouble to you, and 
done too at a cost very little above what you, were 
you a master-operative, would be ready and pre- 
pared to pay for similar services. 

ZI. But Capital has larger profits than you say : 
it is impossible that they can be so low as you 
would have me to believe. 

C. You forget that there is competition in the 
Capital as well as in the Labour market. If any 
trade appears prosperous, Capital rushes to it, and, 
by competition in the given article or pursuit, 
brings it down to the common level. 

LZ. But I maintain that Capital accumulates 
unduly in given quarters, and recedes altogether 
from others. 





C. That has often been thought ; but the returns 
of the income-tax commissioners ought to dispel 
that idea. For instance, in 1849 there were only 
nineteen persons in Great Britain whose incomes 
exceeded 50,0002. per annum. The largest number 
of assessed persons, and the class yielding most 
revenue, were those having incomes under 3001. 
The total number of persons paying the tax in the 
above year was only 144,626. It has been calcu- 
lated, on good data, that if the revenue of all rich 
men above 1000/7. were confiscated, and the surplus 
divided equally among the working classes, the 
share to each male adult working man would not 
amount to more than 6/. or 7. per annum. 

LL. I can scarcely credit that; but even the 
small sum you mention would be an inestimable 
boon to many poor men. 

C. Yes, it might be so; but in the meantime 
the country would be ruined. 

I. How so? 

C. In this wise. A prosperous commercial 
country must have surplus Capital to work upon, 
otherwise its mercantile operations would come to 
a stand-still. Killing the goose that laid the 
golden eggs is one illustration; but agriculture 
supplies another and a better one, and that without 
the demerit of being fabulous. Every year, even 
in the scarcest, seed-corn is laid aside; now, why 
should that which might be eaten by the starving 
poor be garnered up in barns; why hoarded in 
granaries, when the quartern loaf is tenpence and 
the poor are penniless? Plainly for this reason, 
that future supplies may be secured. It is the 
same with Capital: it is not cast into the ground 
like wheat, but its employment stimulates Labour, 
and adds to the original stock of itself. Dissipate 
that Capital by spreading it over a large surface, 
and its peculiar efficacy and operative energy 
would be lost. But the truth is, Capital, when 
left to itself, has a tendency to concentrate in large 
masses. During the late railway mania, Capital 
was diffused widely, and none received larger 
shares than you working men; but, for the last 
few years, it has been gradually finding its way 
into its @d channels, and at the present moment 
it will be found to have accumulated much in the 
same way that it had done before the railway 
excitement commenced. Now, Labour, are you 
and I henceforth to be better friends? I have no 
ill-will towards you—why should you look so 
coldly at me ? We cannot do without one another ; 
let us not, therefore, fall out by the way. 

L. V have no ill-will towards you, individually 
—it is the system. But still, after all, you have 
too much of that frost-bitten political economy 
about you. How am I to mend my condition ac- 
cording to your theory P 

C. That is another matter, and one too wide to 
be entered on at present. I will discuss it with 
you another time perhaps. 





BANKS OF THE THAMES. 
VII.— HAMPTON COURT, NO. 2. 
Ovr ramble in Hampton Court, this time, will be 
through that portion of the pile which was erected 
under William 111, by the celebrated sir Christo- 
pher Wren. We picture to ourselves the little 
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man in consultation with his royal master, about | one view of them all together—a very curious 
the extensive alterations in Wolsey’s palace, and group—with the father on the throne and Cathe- 
we dare say he felt the contrast between that | rine Parr by his side, and Edward, Mary, and 
grave and sedate prince and the merry-making Elizabeth standing near. The three portraits of 
Charles 11, whom he had formerly served. When, | Elizabeth, as a child, as a girl, and as a woman, 
= one gc — _ Rese — - | are ~*~ ——- re ee we hye apa 
ie rooms in the palace occupied by the former at | us of Horace Walpole’s remark, that “a pale 
Newmarket, the oe a : - i 4 re se — of hair loaded with crowns and 
ceilings were too low. “Sir, I think they are high | powdered with diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster far- 
enough,” a pa ar man of genius. | — and a bushel of pearls, are the features 
Charles, stooping down to about the height of the | by which everybody knows at once the pictures of 
architect, ni io about the room a whim- | oat Elizabeth.” In the family stain just 
sical posture, replying, “ Ay, sir Christopher, I noticed Will Somers the jester is introduced ; 
_ bn yg high pr) We par dng — | — e =o oD = a — ea a 
us ange and the hero o : — racterist 
es ates seein, as it pet to be called in | solieaiien of Holbein's, “The fine poe of 
our young days, practising — a joke as that. | Charles 1 by Vandyke deserves special notice; 
Depend upon it all was very staid and serious on | and among those of noble personages, not in the 
pot p08 — beget = hig “ae age of ae hg that ¢ — and apse 
about those long red brick fronts, those ian | ing, the portrait of Erasmus by Holbein may we 
colonnades, those grand staircases, and those suites | fix the attention of the visitor. As to female por- 
of rooms, running one into another, which form | traits—a collection of unenviable notoriety—that of 



































| the part of the palace we are about to visit. 

Now, then, let us mount the king’s grand stair- 
| ease, all bedizened with allegorical paintings by 
| Verrio, for which we have decided antipathy. 
Allegories, after the fashion of the seventeenth 
century, are not to our taste at all, and are espe- 
\| cially repulsive when they are seen sprawling over 
|| aceiling, as is the case here. But as we are not 
'| in a mood for finding fault, we shall drop that 
| subject, and make no remarks on other similar 
productions, by the same artist, to be found in some 
|| of the apartments ; nor shall we echo the criticisms, 
| so often repeated, touching the bad arrangement 
of the pictures in general, the blundering together 
of all manner of subjects and artists, and the 
|| affixing of names to some which could never pro- 
| perly belong to them. We have reached the guard- 
|| chamber, where one is amused at the sight of so 
| many ingenious devices for arranging daggers and 
drums, and pistols and swords, and muskets and 
|| halberts, recalling to our recollection—by the 
| way, it may seem strange to some readers, but so it 
is—the not unsimilar disposition of human bones 
| and skulls upon the walls of a chapel.we saw at 
| Chiavenna, in Lombardy, last summer. 

It is quite out of the question, most polite and 
| patient reader, that we should take you seriatim 
| through that long line of rooms, where the doors 
| stretch out, one behind another, in almost endless 
| perspective. We are not fond of having a cicerone 
» at our elbow every moment, when we are looking 
at pictures, and we presume that you are like us; 
and therefore we shall content ourselves with in- 
dicating a few of the most remarkable objects in 
this very large collection, amounting to above a 
thousand. A large number of them are portraits, 
which Mrs. Jamieson divides into royal portraits, 
the portraits of noble personages, female portraits, 
and the portraits of artists. It would certainly be 
a great improvement if they were hung in this 
order; but, as it is, one must make the best of it, 
and attempt some such classification in one’s mind. 
Among royal portraits, those most remarkable of 
the older series, both in reference to the artist and 
the subjects, are the pictures by Holbein of Henry 
vitt and his family. In the queen’s gallery they 
may be seen not far from each other. ‘There is 


| Charles’s beauties by sir P. Lely cannot fail to be 
seen, not however, we hope, to be much admired, 
either in reference to the style of painting or the 
sort of personages it is employed to depict. The 
portraits of artists are numerous, and would be 
well worth placing together ; they include Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Holbein—the last by 
himself. The portraits form a large part of the 
collection. The rest will be most easily classified 
in one’s mind by being referred to the different 
schools to which they belong. There are two fine 

ictures from designs by Michael Angelo—the 

enus and Cupid (458) and the Ganymede (556) ; 
some heads by Titian, and a genuine Madonna by 
that illustrious artist ; as well as some by Giorgi- 
one, Guido, Parmegiano, N. Poussin, and other 
distinguished Italian masters. Of the German 
school, there is an Albert Durer; there is also a 
curious picture by Martin Heemskirk; besides 
which there is a fine Diana by Rubens and 
Snyders, and one nobly painted, the head of a 
Jewish rabbi, by Rembrandt. ‘There are also a 
few specimens of the Flemish and Dutch schools ; 
but we have not observed, beyond portraits by 
Velasquez, more than one attributed to a Spaniard, 
and that is a boy paring fruit, by Murillo. The 
greater number is Sale, of which several are of 
questionable origin, and altogether require a more 
careful examination, as well as arrangement, than 
they have hitherto received. As this is a public 
gallery, more visited by the working classes than 
any other, it is of the utmost importance, so far 
as the education of their taste and the improve- 
ment of their knowledge is concerned, that every- 
thing possible should be done not to pervert the 
one or misguide the other. The mixture of paint- 
ings here—good, bad, and indifferent—is almost 
without a parallel. There are also pictures by 
English artists, besides those consisting of por- 
traits, and of these the best known and most con- 
spicuous are by West—a painter severely criticised 
of late, but who, though gaudy in his colours, and 
sometimes false in his drawing, and deficient in 
that expression and spirit which genius of the 
highest order will create, was not perhaps quite so 
mean in the ranks of art as some of his critics 
would show. In addition to works noticeable for 
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artistic merit, there are three in the queen’s audi- 
ence-chamber that well deserve most attentive study 
for their historical value. They are attributed to 
Holbein; but though in his style, they have no 
good claim to be pronounced his. They exhibit 
Henry vir embarking at Dover, the Battle of 
Spurs, and the meeting of Henry and Francis on 
the field of the Cloth of Gold. They are pictures 
of the times to which they relate, and though 
Indicrous in point of perspective and grouping, 
are exceedingly valuable for their truthful delmea- 
tion of history, manners, and costumes. They 
are, on a large scale, “ i//wminations” after the 
manner of those we find in medieval mss.; and 
as we stand and examine them, we are assisted to 
form correct conceptions of what the people were, 
both high and low born, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century; and how they sailed, and 
fought, and feasted, and rejoiced. These three old 
pictures guide us more deeply into the life of 
those times than any annalists can ever do. Let 
every visitor particularly notice that the head of 
Henry vit has been cut out of the picture of the 
Cloth of Gold and then replaced, for thereby 
hangs a tale. In the time of the commonwealth, 
there was danger of this picture being sold to the 
king of France. The earl of Pembroke heard of 
it, and determined to prevent the removal from 
this country of so curious and valuable a work of 
art, by cutting out the head of one of the heroes, 
and thus spoiling it fora time. This put a stop 
to the sale. After the restoration, the earl re- 
stored the head to Charles the Second, when it 
was replaced, very skilfully say some, but certainly 
not so as to prevent the detection of what has 
been done by any one who has eyes, and who knows 
how to use them. To the same class as that just 
noticed we may refer a picture of the Doge of 
Venice receiving sir Henry Wootton, which was 
bequeathed by the latter to Charles 1. 

Before we conclude our very imperfect allusions 
to the pictorial curiosities and treasures of Hamp- 
ton Court, we must notice the triumphs of Julius 
Cesar by Andrea Mantegna, and the cartoons by 
Raphael. The former are of early date, having 
been executed in 1476, when the artist was only 
twenty-five. This series ‘“‘is not only his finest work, 
and in itself a most admirable performance, but it 
is interesting as forming an epoch in the history 
of art, and as being the most important work in 
the historical style which was produced before the 
frescoes of Michael Angelo and Raphael, the most 
important monument existing in the pictorial form 
of that enthusiasm for the grandeur of classical 
antiquity which prevailed in Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” “Next to the 
cartoons of Raphael, Hampton Court contains no- 
thing so valuable in the eyes of the connoisseur as 
these old paintings, which, notwithstanding the 
frailty of the material on which they are executed, 
have now existed for 377 years.” They hung once 
in the palace of San Sebastiano. Indeed they were 
there for a century and a half, and were then pur- 
chased by Charles 1, together with the remaining 
part of the Mantuan collection. After the death 
of Charles they were sold for 1000/.; the cartoons, 
disposed of at the same time, fetching only 3007. 

he latter are some of our richest national 
artistic treasures ; though injured and defaced, yet, 





considering their eventful history, they are in a 
state of surprising preservation. They were in- 
tended originally as designs for the tapestry deco- 
rations of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. The work- 
men of Arras executed their commission for the 
manufacture of the tapestry, which was sent to 
Rome in 1519, and while the worsted-work there 
was exciting unbounded admiration, the strips of 
paper on which the immortal artist had sketched 
the designs were lying neglected among the rub- 
bish of the warehouse where they had served their 
purpose as patterns. Rubens found seven in some 
cellar or garret, and mentioned the circumstance 
to Charles 1, advising him to buy them for the use 
of the weavers at Mortlake, where an establishment 
for making tapestry had been formed, in 1619, by 
sir Francis Crane. They were bought, and here 
is the notice of them in the royal inventory :— 
“Tn a slit wooden case, some two cartoons of: 
Raphael Urbin’s for hangings to be made by, and 
the other five are, by the king’s appointment, 
delivered to Mr. Franciscus Cleyne at Mortlake, to 
make hangings by.” From this we learn that 
they were then valued only as patterns, and pro- 
bably under that character they were sold after 
the death of their royal owner. Cromwell bought 
them for national property; and Charles 11 would 
have sold them, had he not been prevented, to 
Louis xtv. They remained at Whitehall till after 
the revolution, when William 111, to his credit be 
it mentioned, had them put together and repaired, 
so as to be brought into their present state, and 
then, showing a higher appreciation of art than 
any of his predecessors, actually had the present 
gallery built for the reception of these wonderful 
works, which, at the best, before had been esteemed 
only as patterns for weavers to work by. There 
they hang now, to be gazed at by the thousands of 
visitors who pass through the palace every summer 
week ; and though many may not appreciate them 
at first, yet the fact of their being so distinguished 
and enshrined, and the knowledge of their cele- 
brity and of the admiration they inspire in minds 
the most accomplished, has a tendency to produce 
a most elevating effect upon the taste of the mul- 
titude, and to promote that popular education, in 
reference to art, which forms no inconsiderable 
branch of those philanthropic purposes which 
mark the present age. Numbers, of course, will 
prefer the gay pictures of West; and it might be 
amusing to follow some persons from end to end 
of the whole collection, and listen to their remarks, 
and watch their conntenanees in passing from one 
tothe other; but here in the Raphael gallery, after 
all, most people will be seen to evince some feeling 
of reverence for what they look at, serving to 
justify the rather strong exclamation of Richard- 
son, “that awful gallery at Hampton Court aw 
Their sublimity consists m their being so simple 
and natural. “ It is,” says Hazlitt, “as if we had 
ourselves seen these persons and things at some 
former state of our being, and that the drawing 
certain lines upon coarse paper, by some unknown 
spell, brought back the entire and living images, 
and made them pass before us palpable to thought, 
feeling, sight. They are the more majestic for 
being in ruins; we are struck chiefly with the 
truth of proportion and the range of conception ; 
all the petty meretricious part of the art is dead in 
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them, the carnal is made spiritual, the corruptible 
has put on incorruption, and amidst the wreck of 
colour and the mouldering of material beauty no- 
thing is left but.a universe of thought or the broad 
imminent shadows of ‘calm contemplation and 
majestic pains.’”” Of course, common people would 
not talk about the cartoons in this style; but our 
friend here, the Spitalfields weaver, with his country 
cousin in the gay waistcoat, do really look as 
though they felt there was something in those old 
faded sheets of paper very wonderful ; even as, when 
entering a gothic cathedral, the rude rustic pulls 
off his hat and looks up, and is subdued and awed, 
he can’t tell why. 

Besides the huge crowd of pictures, there are 
other matters at Hampton Court to be looked at, 
such as wood carvings, state beds, pieces of tapes- 
try, curious clocks, old delf vases, busts, and mo- 
dels. Among the latter, of course, the juveniles 
are mightily taken with the palace of Nabob Nazin, 
witha long-procession of elephants, and palanquins, 
and soldiers smartly coloured, marching up to the 
entrance. Before-leaving the suite of rooms 
thrown open to the public, one lingers a little 
while in the queen’s presence-chamber, over the 
marine pictures which cover the walls, exhibiting 
ships of all sizes and builds, and affording great 
entertainment for our boatman, who here finds him- 
self at home, and, through his curiosity about cut- 
ters, frigates, and three-deckers, begins to feel 
some inkling after a knowledge of British naval 
history. We descend the queen’s staircase and 
get down into the middle court, when we make 
our way to the gardens. They are pleasant speci- 
mens of old-fashioned horticultural arrangements, 
so modernized as to be divested of the ridiculous 
air which Dutch beds and cut yews are sure to 
present. The latter appendages were abundant, no 
doubt, in William the Third’s time, who had the 
grounds about his palace laid out according to the 
taste which he formed in France and Holland ; and, 
we dare say, as he paced the gravel walks, and 
looked down the steep avenues, he thought his gar- 
dens were the perfection of beauty. Our notions 
are different ; but still, we cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that there was something stately and noble 
about the ideas of our good old fathers, in refer- 
ence to things of this sort. The poor fountains, of 
course, come in for plenty of ridicule, and the 
statues don’t escape criticism. But overlooking 
these little drawbacks, nature here, in the shape of 
trees and flowers cultivated with some good de- 
gree of art, afford to the visitor a very pure and 
refreshing gratification ; and, dismissing the fault- 
finding temper,any one may d some happy hours 
in the Hampton Court gardens—now basking in 
the sun, and then plunging into the shade—now 
loitering about the green lawns, and then resting 
by the wall which overlooks the Thames, to watch 
the flowing stream and the arrival or departure of 
the holiday visitors. There are some fine trees 
here, and in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
park has two elm-trees called ‘the giants,’ one of 
them measuring twenty-eight feet in cireumfer- 
ence. Near the old stables is an oak, considered 
the largest in England. There is a fine poplar in 
the stud-house grounds. There are also two very 
noble cork-trees in the park, and everybody knows 
the gigantic vine in the green-house, one hundred 
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and ten feet long. The maze the little folks are 
sure to find out; and very pretty is it for us older 
ones to watch their sport, and listen to their shouts 
of laughter, as they wind round and round, and 
then come back again to where they were ; symbol- 
izing in these sports, though they think not so, 
some wanderings in future days through laby- 
rinths rather more serious. 

And now sit down for a moment. We are fond 
of taking a book with us in our rambles, and here 
is one just suited to our present purpose, “ Sum- 
mer Time in the Country,” by Wilmot. He asks, 
“Why have we no history of English gardens ? 
It might make a reputation. We want Evelyn 
and Walpole united, with a tinge of Gray.” 
Hampton Court is the place to think about such 
a work, and we could find it in our heart, if we 
had but the time, to begin to collect materials for 
such a sketch of English horticulture as might 
serve to amuse and instruct the less learned in 
such subjects, beginning with the monastery gar- 
dens of the middle ages and finishing with Chats- 
worth and Kew. Hampton Court would serve as 
an illustration of the middle history. And many 
a little touching bit would come in as we proceeded 
in the review, and we should be sure to include 
the quotation which Wilmot gives from arch- 
bishop Sancroft about his garden in Suffolk. “ Al- 
most all you see,” said the prelate to his visitor, 
“is the work of my own hands, though I am bor- 
dering on eighty years of age. My old woman 
does the weeding, and John mows the turf and 
digs for me; but all the nicer work, the sowing, 
grafting, budding, transplanting, and the like, I 
trust to no other hand but my own, so long, at 
least, as my health will allow me to enjoy so pleas- 
ing an occupation ; and in good sooth the fruits 
here taste more sweet, and the flowers have a 
richer perfume, than they had at Lambeth.” And 
then there would be divers thoughts of God and 
heaven and holy things suggested as we pursued 
our task, illustrating Cowley’s lines, which would 
form no bad motto for the whole— 


“Tf we could open and intend our eyes, 
We all, like Moses, should espy 
F’en in a bush the radiant Deity.” 


The walks and rides about Hampton Court are 
delightful. Bushy Park is the chief of these at- 
tractions, and benevolent people must be delighted 
at seeing the privilege of using it so fully con- 
ceded to all classes of the public. As to the right 
of thoroughfare—in other times, when so good a 
spirit on the part of the higher authorities did not 
exist as now, a curious trial took place, in which 
a cobbler named Bennet contested the question 
with the crown itself. He had saved a little 
money, and, for the benefit of his neighbours as 
well as himself, spent it inthe resistance of a 
royal attempt to encroach on the privileges of the 
public. His success was a monument of the 
equity of English courts of law, as well as of a 
cobbler’s patriotism, and well does he deserve the 
honour he enjoys,-of having his portrait hung up 
and preserved with reverence in some of the houses 
and cottages of the neighbourhood. A similar 
trial, with a somewhat similar issue, only a little 
modified, oceurred in reference to the right of way 
through Richmond Park. The ladder gates had 
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been pulled down, but by the decision of the court | glers, and had connived at their landing contra- 
where the case was tried they had to be put up| band goods. In order to escape the punishment 


again. Then the rounds of the ladder were placed 
so far asunder as to prevent many from climbing 
over. That was remedied by another stroke of the 
strong arm of law. Last came a notice to this 
effect, “ Passengers are required to take notice, that 
the keepers, in shooting deer, can only take notice 
of the direction of the public footpaths.” This 
public intimation to take notice of what the game- 
keepers would xot take notice, was a little alarm- 
ing, for it indicated the possibility of an honest 
liege subject being shot in the course of his walk. 
Happily all this is now changed. 

While sir Christopher Wren was altering the 
palace, he lived on Hampton Green ; and in the vil- 
lage near the river stands the house once inhabited 
by Garrick, with the famous temple of Shakspeare 
close by the waters’ edge. The building is hand- 
some, and the gardens are pleasant; and here it 
was that the actor, in the days of his fame, received 
visits from the most distinguished personages. 
Hither his friend Johnson used to come, and under 
the shade of the trees, no doubt, they would talk 
over old days, and the story of their walking to- 
gether from Litchfield to London with only five- 
pence halfpenny between them. The doctor had 
enough of reputation and the tragedian of wealth ; 
and it was in this garden that the former uttered 
the well-known words, as he clapped the latter on 
the back, “These are the things, David, which 
make us loth to die.” A true understanding of the 
Christian relation of this world to the next would 
have inspired a different sentiment ; for “godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come.” “ All this here, and heaven 
hereafter.” So can we congratulate our prosperous 
friends in this life who have a blessed hope of the 
life to come ; nor should we forget to attach to the 
congratulation a prayer that they may “so pass 
through things temporal as not to lose the things 
which are eternal.” And with this moral we finish 
our rambles about Hampton and its Court. 





WHO WAS THOMAS PAINE? 


To this question a worthy and venerable man, who 
is still alive and who was personally acquainted 
with Paine during an intercourse of many years, 
gives the following answer :— 

“ Thomas Paine was born in the year 1737, in 
the county of Norfolk, in England. His father 
belonged to the Society of Friends, and by trade 
was a corset-maker, which business his son learnt 
with him. Young Paine, however, did not stick 
to his business, but soon got an appointment in 
the custom-house at Lewes. Here he married a 
daughter of a custom-house officer, who was born 
in Paine’s own native place.. Three years had they 
been married, when Mrs. Paine applied to the ma- 
gistrates for permission to separate ‘from her hus- 
band. Her complaint was found to be a just one, 
and an act of separation was allowed her on ac- 
count of the cruel treatment which she had re- 
ceived from him! Mark this, my worthy female 
readers! So fared the wife of the author of the 
‘Rights of Man!’ Shortly after this it was dis- 
covered that Paine had been bribed by some smug- 


| which now threatened him, he fled to America 
| where the revolutionary war had just broken out. ‘ 

“In the year 1787 Paine went to France, and in 
1792 was chosen a member of the bloody National 
Assembly, and gave his vote in the sentence which 
sent Louis xvi toexecution. Under Robespierre’s 
Reign of Terror, Paine and many other members 
of the convention were sentenced to death by the 
guillotine, and it was only by a miracle of Divine 
providence that he escaped this end. During his 
stay in France he published a scandalous lampoon, 
entitled, ‘ Letters to Washington; ’ a treatise which 
was eagerly bought up and read by the jacobins 
and infidels, but by all true-minded Americans was 
abhorred and disavowed. 

“Thomas Jefferson, who was president of the 
United States in the year 1801, sent an American 
ship of war to deliver Paine from the perils which 
were continually thickening around him. In the 
spring of 1802 he landed in New York. On the 
day after his landing I was introduced to him in 
the City Hotel, and here it was that our acquaint- 
ance commenced. ‘The next day he departed to 
Washington, where he was received with open 
arms by the infidels from all parts of the United 
States. A public dinner was announced in honour 
of the author of the ‘Age of Reason,’ and the 
defamer of the fair name of Washington. It was 
expected now that ‘ Reason’ would unfold her 
richest treasures, and that an exuberance of wit 
and sarcasm would gush forth. But how miser- 
ably were these expectations disappointed! Paine 
entered the assembly in dirty boots, with his trou- 
sers torn, his waistcoat smeared with a thick layer 
of brown snuff, and his coat out at each elbow, at 
which point a shirt that did not seem to have been 
washed for months peeped out. But, what was 
worse than all, he reeled backwards and forwards, 
deeply drunk and void of all his wits. The free- 
thinkers were horrified at this display, but they 
reassured themselves with the notion that they 
were being imposed upon, that the hideous crea- 
ture before them was not Thomas Paine. They 
soon however discovered the contrary, and then ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Paine was no company 
for gentlemen. Shortly after this Paine departed 
for ever from the neighbourhood of the court. 

“ When he arrived in New York he took up his 
quarters at the City Hotel; but his habits were so 
opposed to the most common decency, that at the 
expiration of a week he was politely informed that 
he could not be accommodated there any longer. 
His baggage was now carried from one hotel to 
another, and from coffee-house to coffee-house ; but 
everywhere the same greeting saluted him, ‘We 
have no room.’ In this emergency, one William 
Carver, a blacksmith, who had known Paine in 
England, resolved to receive him into his house. 
At Carver's house I became more closely acquainted 
with him, and our intercourse continued, with few 
interruptions, for seven years. 

“God has said, ‘ He that honoureth me I will ho- 
nour, and he that despiseth me I will déspise.’ How 
strikingly has this been fulfilled in the cases of 
unbelievers. Paine’s host, William Carver, was 
found dead in a house of improper character in 
Walnut-street, abandoned by everybody but 
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George Yates. Paine himself died at Greenwich, | drink, and other lusts, that his very infidel eompa- 
equally abandoned by the whole world except W. 'nions used to shun him as they would the very 
Morton and T. A. E. Other celebrated free think- | plague. 
ers of that time were not only abandoned, but | And you, German people of America! see that 
even forgotten, before their bodies had mouldered | it is not only the Jesuits who seek to deceive you; 
in the graves.” but you would fare even worse, if it be possible, 
Gentlemen of infidel principles! Here is food | from the secularists and the “free men:” for if 
for you. Here you have something to take hold of | there ever was such a thing as “ humbug ” in the 
and contradict if you can, and what may be matter | world, it is in the eulogising and deification of 
for wholesome contemplation for you if you cannot. | such a man as Tom Paine. It is an insult to your 
No mere opinions and conjectures are put before | understanding for the Jesuits to offer to you, as 
you, but hard facts ; not the mere empty declama- | saints, their half-crazed Ignatius Loyola, or the 








tion of a man who knows not what he is speaking | 


of, but the credible testimony of a man who yet 
lives, and who will give you his honourable name. 
Would you know what that name is? It is Grant 
Thorburn ; and the man who bears it is now an 
octogenarian, and still in possession of youthful 
vigour and vivacity. On his head are the silver 
locks of honour: give him the lie if you can! 
The bible he took with him from his native 
home in Scotland in 1794, this was the most pre- 
cious treasure he possessed, and to its teachings 
he continued to submit with hearty fidelity, not- 
withstanding his long intercourse with infidels, 
into which he was brought by peculiar circum- 
stances. These infidels are all dead, having pre- 
maturely sunk into their graves, either through 
drunkenness or the devouring might of lustful 
passions. 
owes his excellent health, his advanced age, his 
domestic happiness, and the fortune and honour 
which to this day he retains. Thorburn sees the 
words in the Proverbs fulfilled in himself, ““ My 
son, forget not my law; but let thy heart keep my 
commandments: for length of days and long life 
and peace shall they add to thee.” 

To this man we are indebted for the foregoing 


He however still lives; to his faith he | 


Liguorians their Alfonsus Liguori; but what a 
piece of insanity it is for the “ free German women 
and maidens” of Cincinnati, together with the 
“free men,” to celebrate with flags and banners 
the birthday of Tom Paine as the defender of the 
“Rights of Man!” <A pretty defender of the 
rights of man this, who so shamefully used his 
wife that she was obliged to separate from 
him, and who was so degraded by drunkenness 
and filth that no woman of any respectability 
would even look on him! From our hearts we 
wish the “ free women and maidens” of Cincinnati 
husbands and admirers of a different stamp from 
Tom Paine: should the contrary be the case, they 
will find all freedom at an end. And you, Ger- 
mans of America! tell the disciples of Loyola and 
of Tom Paine, both of them alike, that for the 
future they may desist from attempting to im- 
pose on you—you know enough of them already.* 





MOUNTAIN MEAL AND FOSSIL FLOUR. 


Ir was formerly proposed by naturalists to classify 
mankind according to the nature of the diet upon 
which they subsisted. Adopting this arrangement, 





communication, written by his own hand. The | men have been distinguished as carnivorous, or flesh- 
editor knows him personally, and has heard from | eaters; ichthyophagists, or fish-eaters; frugivo- 
his own lips most of the facts here mentioned ; and | rous, or fruit and corn-eaters ; acridophagists, or 
if you are desirous of hearing them too, you may | locust-eaters; geophagists, or earth-eaters; an- 
do so, He is certainly not a gloomy, reserved | thropophagists, or man-eaters ; and omnivorous, or 
kind of man, but one exceedingly clear and affable, | devourers of everything. But there are no tribes 
and who would be pleased to tell you his experi- | exclusively belonging to any one of these feeding 
ences of the world ; and if you only look upon the _ classes, though each is to be found upon the sur- 
blue eyes which beam forth from his fresh, rosy | face of our globe, if we properly qualify the omni- 
countenance, so certainly will you be convinced | yorous division. The human stomach is a very 
that he is not the man to utter slander. You may | pliable instrument, and has an endless variety of 
easily light upon him in the lower or business- | articles put into it to undergo the process of diges- 
part of the city of New York, as he frequently | tion. Unctuous blubber rejoices the heart of the 














saunters about there, visiting his old friends; or 
you may see him at his residence in Astoria, a small 
town on the East river but a few miles from New 


ork. 
You will ask, perhaps, how came this man, hold- 


ing such principles, to be so intimate with Paine. 
Here is the answer : in early life he was a black- 
smith, and worked in the same shop with William 
Carver; and as Paine came from the same place as 
Carver and resided with him, it was but natural 
that Thorburn should often converse with him. 
And as he was a young man at that time, he was 
often interested in listening to Paine’s discourses, 
who he cheerfully allows used frequently to speak 
with much reason and great good sense on worldly 
matters. At the same time he unhesitatingly 
affirms (with no other object than to state what he 
has seen) that Paine was so given up to filthiness, 


| Esquimaux ; train-oil is swallowed by the subjects 
of Russia; and the damsels of the Tuski esteem 
a tallow candle as highly as we do a pine-apple. 
Huge lumbering creatures, like giant beetles and 
corpulent maggots, are greedily consumed by the 
aborigines of Australia, who make 4 sumptuous feast 
whenever a dead whale is cast ashore, eating their 
way into the animal, and getting out of him by the 
same process. But amid the varieties of human 
diet, not the least strange and singular are moun- 
tain meal and fossil flour, literally earthy minerals. 


| Clay soup, just ready,” “ haunch of chalk to fol- 


low,” “ gravel pie,” and “ blue marl pasty,” would 
read curiously enough in a bill of fare. 





* Translated from the ‘‘ Amerikonischer Botschafter,” a 





eriodical circulating among the Germans of America, 
une, 1853, 
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It is not uncommon in Persia to speak of eating 
dirt, using the phrase ina metaphorical sense. The 
process is said to be performed even in our country, 
when unhappy orators, after making statements | 
criminatory of others and of some advantage to | 
themselves, are compelled to retract them as un- | 
true, with humble apologies for abusing liberty of | 
speech. But there are literal “earth-eaters,” who | 
occasionally cut a rasher out of their own pathways | 
for consumption, and convert the ground into a 
kind of hasty pudding. The Otomacs on the banks 
of the Orinoco, one of the rudest indigenous tribes 
of South America, were found by Humboldt ad- 
dicted to this usage. When the waters are low, 
they live on fish and turtles; but when the river 
swells, and it becomes difficult to procure that 
food, they eat daily a large portion of clay. It was 
seen in their huts, heaps of it in the form of balls, 
piled up in pyramids three or four feet high.. 
These balls are probably not subject to the tasting 
process, but are small enough to be bolted or swal- 
lowed whole like huge pills or boluses. It need 
hardly be remarked, that this kind of breakfast or 
dinner is resorted to simply to allay appetite and 
deaden the sense of hunger. The Otomacs are 
also snuff-takers as well as dirt-eaters, accustomed 
to inhale at the nose the powder obtained from the 
pods of the Acacia niopo, which throws them into 
a state of intoxication bordering on madness, and 
lasting several days, during which, if the cares of 
—* are forgotten, dreadful crimes are perpe- 
trated. 

The earthy substance thus applied to an edible 
yoryese is described as fine and unctuous, of a yel- 

owish-gray colour, containing silica and alumina, 
with three or four per cent. of lime. If not iden- 
tical, it is evidently closely allied to the silicious 
marl, which has received the name of Bergh-mehl, 
or Mountain Meal, from its appearance. is was 
first noticed in a bed at Santa Fiora, in Tuscany, 
where it is manufactured into bricks, which are so 
light as to swim on water. It consists, according 
to Klaproth’s analysis, of 79 of silica, 5 of alu- 
mina, 3 of oxide of iron, and 12 of water. A simi- 


lar earth is found in Lapland ; and in that natu- | h 


rally poor country, it is mixed by the inhabitants 
with the ground bark of trees, for food in times of 
scarcity. Mr. Laing brought samples of it home 
from Swedish Lapland in 1838, taken from beneath 
a bed of decayed mosses. 

It is remarkable that Bergh-mehl, as far as it has 
hitherto been examined, is little else than an entire 
mass of organic matter, consisting of the silicious 
skeletons of infusoria, or animalculites, of various 
families. Other constituents occur in such inferior 
quantity as to be non-essential. This curious fact, 
discovered by professor Ehrenberg, has been re- 
peatedly verified by microscopic observers. So ex- 
cessively minute are the forms, that a cubic inch is 
estimated to contain forty-one thousand millions, 


weighing only two hundred and twenty grains, the |" 


weight of a single skeleton being about the 187- 
millionth part of a grain! Yet they actually con- 
stitute beds several feet in thickness, extending 
over areas of many acres. The substance is often 
found in peat-bogs and swanips, or in places which 
have been the sites of ponds, in which the organ- 
isms lived and died. Tn such situations, it re- 





sembles a white marly paste; but when dry, it 


has the appearance and consistency of friable chalk. 
This infusorial earth occurs near in Bohemia ; 
and the town of Richmond in Virginia is built on 
similar strata. Germany and the United States 
are the two countries where it has been met with 
in the greatest abundance. 

There is an earthy mineral called Fossil-flour by 
the Chinese, which is made use of in times of 
scarcity or famine as an ingredient in the food of 
the poor in certain provinces. It appears to be of 
similar composition to the substance already refer- 
red to, for M. Peltier, at the request of M. Arago, 
microscopically examined a portion obtained from 
China, and distinguished with precision the re- 
mains of the silicious infusoria described by Eh- 
renberg. The earth is found only in uncultivated 
situations, and is represented as altogether con- 
trary to or at variance with vegetation. One of 
the localities mentioned is near the two great 
towns of Lin-Kiang-foo and Foo-choo-foo. In 
using the mineral for food, it is first bruised into a 
very fine powder, then mixed with a proportion of 
ground rice, and made into small cakes, which are 
seasoned with salt or sugar. Families will subsist 
on these mixed ‘materials for two months, who 
would only have food sufficient for one, without 
the earth. But recourse is only had to this means 
of supply in times of ¢ want; and when the 
emergency is over, the fbssil-flour is left to repose 
quietly in its native bed. It may be needful to 
remark that, in the case of fossil animalculites, 
only the silicious shields, or skeletons which protect 
the softer parts, are recognised, other traces of or- 
ganization having been destroyed by the agencies 
to which they have been submitted ; though in the 
instance of the living forms, the microscope reveals 
muscles, nerves, eyes, mouths, teeth, stomachs, and 
the apparatus of high organic structure. Hence 
there is little to support the statement that, as a 
mixture with food, the quantity of organic matter 
in the infusorial earth gives it a preference over 
simple clays and marls. That certain mineral sub- 
stances are resorted to as food in times of famine, 
in preference to others, is more'on account of their 
armless property than of any nutritious quality. 
In fact, the mineral flour of China does not seem 
to be even harmless, however it may contribute to 
appease appetite. Those who partake much of it 
speedily complain of illness, and those who use it 
without mixture with a vegetable substance are 
said seldom to escape death. The heavier straits of 
others read a lesson of contentment to the more 
lightly straitened. Hard as is the struggle for ex- 
istence in our own country, and pinched as the 
poorer classes occasionally are for food, they have 
not yet had to take the slice of a mountain for a 
meal, or grind down fossiliferous soil into powder 
for flour. 





AN AMERICAN ANECDOTE. 


“Some thirty years ago,” says a correspondent of 
the “American Episcopal Recorder,” “my father, 
who was a country clergyman, lived in a small vil- 
lage which was a great thoroughfare from the four 
cardinal points. At that period a large portion of 
the public travel was by private conveyances, and 
from this cause, if no other, ministerial intercourse 
was much more frequent than at the present day. 
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It was generally understood that my father’s house 
was a ‘minister’s tavern;’ seldom a week passed 
without a call from a stranger if not an acquaint- 
ance, and I well recollect, that while impositions 
were occasionally practised on the hospitality of 
our home, we frequently found that we had enter- 
tained angels unawares. 

“One evening, an old man with a son, a lad 
about twelve years of age, called at our door, and 
although not professing to be one of ‘ the cloth,’ 
my father being favourably impressed with his ap- 
pearance, invited him to spend the night. At 
evening worship, the reading of the scriptures 
being finished, the stranger asked permission to 
sing a hymn, which he did, accompanied by his 
little son, with an effect upon the whole family 
which I cannot attempt to describe, but which I 
ean never forget to my dying day. The next morn- 
ing it was repeated, by request, with the same 
deep impression upon us all, and the stranger took 
his departure. Whence he came, and whither he 
went, or who he was, I have no recollection; but 
the following is the hymn, which, though now 
common, may be interesting to your readers, as it 
was es | so to us, from the circumstances de- 
tailed.” If we are not mistaken, it is the pro- 
duction of James Montgomery. 


* A poor, wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often cross’d me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer Nay. 
I had not power to ask-his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came ; 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 


“ Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He enter’d; not a word he spake ; 
Just perishing for want of bread, 
I gave him all; he bless’d it, brake, 
And ate, but gave me part again. 
Mine was an angel’s portion then ; 
And while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 


* T spied him where a fountain burst 
Clear from the rock ; his strength was gone ; 
The heedless water mock’d his thirst ; 
He heard it, saw it hurrying on. 
T ran and raised the sufferer up ; 
Thrice from the stream he drain’d my cup; 
Dipp’d, and return’d it running o’er ; 
I drank, and never thirsted more. 


“ "Twas night; the floods were out; it blew 
A wintry hurricane aloof ; 
I heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof. 
I warm’d, I clothed, I cheer’d my guest; 
Laid him on mine own couch to rest ; 
Then made the earth my bed, and seem’d 
In Eden’s garden while I dream’d. 


“ Stripp’d, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

I found him by the highway side ; 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment ; he was heal’d. 
T had, myself, a wound conceal’d ; 

But, from that hour, forgot the smart, 
And peace bound up my broken heart. 


“Th — I saw him next, condemn’d 

‘0 meet a traitor’s doom at morn. 

The tide of lying tongues I stemm’d, 
And honour’d him ’mid shame and scorn. 





My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 

He ask’d if I for him would die; 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran ehill, 
But the free spirit cried, ‘I will!’ 


“ Then, in a moment, to my view 

The stranger started from disguise ; 
The tokens of his hands I knew: 

My Saviour stood before my eyes! 
He spake, and my poor name he named ; 
* Of me thou hast not been ashamed 
These deeds shall thy memorial be; 
Fear not ; thou didst them unto me.’”’ 


HANDWRITING INDICATIVE OF CHARACTER, 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing to the “ Literary Gazette” 
on the “ Art of judging the Characters of Men by their 
Handwriting,” contends that it isnot all absurdity and 
folly, as some individuals, who have given no attention 
to the matter, are disposed to pronounce it. “ As- 
suredly,” he says, “ nature would prompt every indivi- 
dual to have a distinct sort of writing, as it has given 
a countenance, a voice, a manner. The flexibility of 
the muscles differs with every individual, and the 
handwriting will follow the direction of the thoughts, 
the emotions, and the habit of the writers. The 
phlegmatic will portray his words, while the wilful 
haste of the volatile will scarcely sketch them ; the 
slovenly will blot, and efface, and scrawl, while the 
neat and orderly-minded will view themselves in the 
paper before their eyes. The merchant’s clerk will 
not write like the lawyer or the poet. Even nations 
are distinguished by their writing: the vivacity and 
variableness of the Frenchman, and the delicacy and 
suppleness of the Italian, are perceptibly distinct from 
the slowness and length of the pen discoverable in the 
phlegmatic style of the German, Dane, and Swede. 
When we are in grief we do not write as when we are 
in joy. The el and correct mind, which has 
acquired the fortunate habit of fixity of attention, will 
write without an erasure on the page, as Fenelon, 
Gray, and Gibbon; while we find in Pope’s manu- 
scripts the perpetual struggles of correction, and the 
eager and rapid interlineations struck off in heat. The 
vital principle, then, must be true, that the hand- 
writing bears an analogy to the character, as all volun- 
tary actions are characteristics of the individual ; but 
many causes operate to counteract or obstruct this 
result. I am personally acquainted with the hand- 
writing of five of our greatest poets. The first, in 
early life, acquired among Scottish advocates a hand- 
writing which cannot be distinguished from his ordi- 
nary brothers; the second, educated at a public school 
where writing is shamefully neglected, composed his 
sublime and sportive verses in a ‘schoolboy’s scrawl, as 
if he had never finished his task with the writing- 
master; the third writes his highly-wrought poetry 
in the common hand of a merchants clerk, from early 
commercial associations ; the fourth has all the finished 
neatness which polish his verses; the fifth is a speci- 
men of a full mind, not in the habit of correction or 
alteration, so that he appears to print down his 
thoughts without a single erasure, The handwriting 
of the first and third, not indicative of their character, 
we have accounted for; the others are specimens of 
their character. I will now only give one more 
example to prove the argument. Our Eighth Henry 
wrote a strong hand, as if he had seldom a good pen; 
the vehemence of his character conveyed itself into his 
writing—bold, hasty, and commanding. I have no 
doubt the assertor of the Pope’s supremacy and its 
triumphant destroyer split many a good quill.” 
































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Parictivs. 


ConsTANTINOPLE, with its suburbs, is estimated to con- 
tain 975,000 inhabitants. Of these, about 47,000 are slaves, 
and 42,000 of the slaves are females, most of whom are 
black, and perform the duties of house servants. 


How Eeas TRAVEL.—The New Orleans “ Delta” says 
that one hundred barrels of eggs were recently shipped 
from that city, by the steam-ship “ Empire City,” and car- 
ried to New York. Here is a curious fact in the history of 
the trade of the Crescent City. Those eggs were produced in 
Ohio ; and after having been conveyed fifteen hundred miles 
down the river, they were again shipped, and sent over the 
Gulf of Mexico, and along the Atlantic, fifteen hundred 
miles more, to New York, where they were to be re- 
shipped to Europe, three thousand miles farther. This 
is one of the wonders of modern commerce. A voyage of 
six thousand miles was hardly contemplated by the hens 
6f Ohio, when they cackled so proudly over their produc- 
tions. 


Brstzs on Patm Leaves.—A bible written on palm 
leaves is preserved in the University of Gottingen. It con- 
tains 5376 leaves. Another bible, of the same material, is 
at Copenhagen. There were also in sir Hans Sloane’s col- 
lection more than twenty manuscripts, in various lan- 
guages, on the same material. 


It is found by calculation, that at 328 yards a man 
has the appearance of one-third his height; at 437 yards, 
one-fourth ; and at 546, one-fifth. 


Tue First Duttes oF a Brive 1n Srperta.—It is a 
received custom that every young bride, on her arrival at 
her husband’s house, must invite guests to a dinner. pre- 
pared by her own hands; and this repast is considered a 
test of the education she has received at her parents’ house. 
Shame and disgrace are the consequence should she be 
found deficient on such an occasion; and shame, also, to 
the parents who did not attend to this essential branch of 
her education. Whereas her success in gratifying her 
guests is taken as a proof, not only of the woman’s 
own excellence, but also as no small recommendation 
to her own family, among whom she must have had 
so good an example, and received such excellent instruc- 
tion. 


Origin oF THE AmeERIcAN Frac.—The American 
Congress, on the 14th of June, 1777, resolved, “ that the 
flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nately red and white; that the Union be thirteen stars, 
white, in a blue. field, ‘representing a new constellation.” 
Some suppose that the idea of this combination was derived 
from the coat of arms of General Washington, which con- 
tained three stars in the upper portion, and three bars run- 
ning across the escutcheon. But this Union flag was first 
hoisted on the heights near,Boston, Jan. 2, 1776. At this 
time different flags were used in different portions ‘of the 
colonies, and were continued until Congress adopted the 
stars and stripes. For q time a new stripe-was ‘added for 
each new state, but it w&,found that in this way the flag 
would soon become too large. By an act of Congress the 
number of stripes was reduced to the original thirteen, and 
now a star is added to the Union at the accession of each 
new state, i 


A Srranaz Country.—Dr. Forbes, in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” says: “'The crabs in some of the islands in, the 
Pacific Ocean eat cocoa-nuts, boring a hole through the 
shell with one of their claws; the fish eat corals, and the 
dogs hunt fish in the shallow water of the reef; the great- 
est part of the sea-fowl roost on the branches, and many of 
the rats make their nests in the tops of high palm-trees.” 


DISTANCE TRAVELLED BY THE Matis.— The post- 
office authorities have, at the present time, to pay for 
mails being conveyed over nearly 20,000 miles of railway 
in Great Britain daily ; and in addition to this, they have 
to pay for the conveyance of mails over common roads, in 
mail-coaches and mail-carts, a distance of nearly 4000 
miles daily. 





Tue Pricz or Dramonps.—Rough diamonds, fit for 
cutting, are sold at 1/. 138. 4d. to 2/. the carat. A carat is 
rather more than three grains, and 156 carats equal one 
ounce troy. But if the stones are above one carat, the 
square of the weight is multiplied by the price of a single 
carat; so that, for example, a rough stone of three carats 
costs 3x 3x 2U. or 182. It is similar with cut diamonds, 
and at present (1850) the purest brilliants of one carat 
fetch more than 8J., a brilliant of two carats 2x 2x 8J. or 
321. When stones are over eight or ten carats, however, this 
is altered, so that they are often valued still more highly. 
Diamonds of a quater of an ounce weight are extraor- 
dinarily costly, but still larger are met with; and one of 
the largest known is that of the Rajah of Mattun, in 
Borneo, which weighs nearly two ounces and a half; that of 
the Sultan of Turkey weighs two ounces; one in the Rus- 
sian sceptre more than an ounce and a quarter. The 
greatest diameter of the last is one inch, the thickness ten 
lines. The empress Catherine 11 purchased it in the year 
1772, from Amsterdam, and for it was paid 75,000/. and 
an annuity of 6507. Diamonds weighing an ounce exist 
also inthe French and Austrian regalia. One of the most 
pres is the French, known as the Pitt or Regent diamond. 

twas bought for Louis xv from an Englishman named 
Pitt, for the sum of 135,000/7. sterling, but has been valued 
at half a million.— Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 


Tue CANDLE-TREE.—This tree is confined to the val- 
ley of the Chagres, where it forms entire forests. In enter- 
ing them, a person might almost fancy himself transported 
into a chandler’s sliop. “From all the stems and lower 
branches hang. long cylindrical fruits, of a yellow wax 
colour, so much resembling a candle as to have given rise 
to the popular appellation. The fruit is generally from 
two to dines, but not unfrequently four, feet long, and an 
inch in diameter. The tree itself is about twenty-four 
feet high, with opposite trifoliated leaves and large white 
blossoms, which appear. thronghout the year, but’ are in 
greatest abundance during the rainy season. The Palo de 
Velas belongs to the natural order Crescentracec, and is a 
Parmentiera, of. which genus hitherto only one species, 
the P. edulis, De Cand., was known to exist. The fruit of 
the latter, called Quanhscilote, is eaten by the Mexicans ; 
while that of the former serves for food to numerons herds 
of cattle. Bullocks, especially, if fed: with the fruit of this 
tree, Guinea-grass, and Batatilla. (Ipomeea.brachypoda, 
Benth.) soon get fat. It is generally admitted, however, 
that the meat partakes in some degree of the peculiar 
apple-like smell of the fruit; but-this is by no means dis- 
agreeable,’ and easily prevented, if, for a few days previons 
to the killing of the animal, the food is changed. The 
tree produces its principal harvest during the dry season, 
when all the herbaceous vegetation is burned up; and on 
that account: its cultivation in tropical countries is espe- 
cially to be recommended. 


CoLoURS MOST FREQUENTLY HIT DURING BaTTLE.— 
It would appear, from numerous observations, that sol- 
diers are hit during battle ‘according to*the colour -of “their 
dress, in the following order :— ‘the most fatal colonr ; 
the least fatal, Austrian grey. The proportions are :—red, 
12; rifle-green, 7; brown, 6; Austrian bluish grey, 5.— 
Jameson's Journal, No. 105. 

SABBATH AT ALL TimEs.—By different natious every 
day in the week is set apart for public worship: Sunday 
by the Christians, Monday by the Greeks, Tuesday by the 
Persians, Wednesday by.the Assyrians, Thursday by the 
Egyptians, “Friday by the Turks, and Saturday by the 
Jews. Add to this the fact of the diurnal revolution of 
the earth, giving every variation of longitude a different 
hour, and it becomes apparent that every moment is Sab- 
bath somewhere. 

Coats.—The Great Northern Railway now brings about 
half a million tons of coal a year to London. A metro- 
politan return has just been issued, showing that last year 
3,745,345 tons were brought into the port of London, 
against 3,490,963 tons of the preceding year. London 
consumes three and a half millions tons of coal per annum. 
The Lancashire coal-fields produce 4,000,000 tons annually. 
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